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For the Young and Old 
of 
Plain Edge 
“who celebrate bygones” 


Each sparrow arrows green antiquities; 

each termite drilling through the peeling post 
is interfused with fibers of a ghost: 

the old house that once stood; 

the long gone trees. 

For in the mind space holds entangled time, 
and grackles tented by the tasseled shocks 
avoid the tractor where the phantom ox 

still flushes bevies with a chainy chime. 


A.G. 


Ice Age 


nature without check 
with original energy - - 
- -Walt Whitman 


About 28,000 years ago, the last invasion of the Labrador glacier withdrew from 
the eastern section of the North American continent after some 2,000,000 years 
of intermittent occupation. 


During the rasping movements of the ice, physical geography had undergone 
considerable change. In one instance the glacier had left a long low pile of rock 
rubbish extending from the mouth of the Hudson River eastward into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. This terminal moraine, as it is properly called ,is now the “backbone 
of Long Island,” or that row of hills lying along our northern shore. 


While the glacier paused before its leisurely retreat to the polar regions, swift 
currents, saturate with sand and gravel, traveled in countless tunnels beneath the 
mile-high sheets of ice. Several of these hidden rivers reached the ice front in 
our area, joined with the wild, muddy streams flowing from the sunlit surfaces of 
the glacier, and slowly deposited, over a long period of years, enough sand and 
gravel to force back the sea and build the south shore of Long Island. 


Plain Edge is situated in the central section of this outwash plain. On the western 
side of our district (Hicksville Road and northeasterly along Stewart Avenue) a 
fluviatile valley winds seven to ten feet below the level of the abutting land, thus 
marking the course of a roaring current that sprang one pre-historic day from 
some throat of icy darkness. 


Indians 


the red squaw staid all the 
forenoon 
and toward the middle of the 
afternoon 
she went away- - 

- -Walt Whitman 


After the climate ameliorated and the ice regressed, there lay in the western half 
of Long Island a broad, level area of 60,000 acres, later to be called the Hemp- 
stead Plains. 


To this prairie, where grasses grew five and six feet in height, came wildcat, 
deer, wolves, bison, turkeys and a variety of lesser game. Through change and 
much time the deer became swift, the wolf enduring. Only man, who had learned 
to use his hands, who had energy for the chase and the weapons to overtake the 
swift, was capable of disturbing whatever balance had been established by the 
yield of the land and the predatory nature of things. But in that red, impassive 
nomad, the American Indian, was a simple knowledge of conservation and a rare 
restraint. What he took from the sea or field was never taken wantonly, so under 
his sparing hand wildlife multiplied and the island became rich. 


Of the great sagamores in the Plain Edge vicinity, Tackapousha (sometimes 
Tackaposha) of the Marsapeaques was perhaps the most sagacious and conge- 
nial. In 1650, after the Dutch and English had met in Hartford, Connecticut and 
divided the island between them on a line extending directly south from the 
westernmost part of Oyster Bay, Tackapousha was elected sachem of the tribes 
in the western or Dutch portion of the island: namely, the Marsapeaques, Mer- 
ricokes, Canarsies, Secataugs, Rockaways and Matinecocs. 


LONG ISLAND INDIAN 
Appearance Chart 


General Appearance and Disposition 


Painted with black or red 
pigments obtained from 
limonite or graphite frag- 
ments. Sometimes tattooed 
with warlike designs. 


Hair burned off with hot 
stones leaving standing 
ridge from forehead to nape 
of neck. This scalplock was 
sometimes fashioned from 
red-dyed deer hair. No 
western style warbonnet of 
feathers was ever worn 


Naked (sometimes tat- 
tooed) under a robe of 
deerskin, wolf, wildcat, bear 
fur or wild turkey feathers. 
Necklace of shell beads or 
wampum. Tobacco pouch 
slung around neck. 


Knife suspended from neck. 
Wooden warclub with ball- 
shaped head set at right 
angles from handle. Six 
foot bow and flint, bone or 
antler-tipped arrows. 


Hair in braid under a 
“squaw cap” decorated with 
wampum (worked clam 
shell). 


Naked save for robe which 
was shifted from side to side 
to avoid coldest wind. Cos- 
tume covered with wampum 
beads, quill or hair embroi- 
dery. 


Sometimes knife. 


Tall, well-built, with black 
hair and eyes. Pleasant- 
faced. Mild but vengeful 
when aroused. 


(Chart prepared from facts presented in Skinner’s “The 
Indians of Manhattan Island and Vicinity,’ American Mu- 
seum of Natural History Leaflet No. 41.) 
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LONG ISLAND INDIAN -- Mode of Living Chart 


Housing Lodges of bark: square or Square lodge, made of poles 
semi-globular houses of and bark, a pointed or rounded 
poles arched over and set roof with a slot at ridge for 
in ground, covered with escape of smoke. House oc- 
bark, mats of rushes, with cupied by a number of related 
cornhusks, or sedge grass: | families. Polygamy practiced. 
hole dug in earthern floor to | Wigwams were also used. 
hold fire. A hole was left in 
roof, directly above hearth 
for smoke to escape. 


Interior Fur- | Bench around inside wall in which inhabitants sat and slept. 
nishings Poles swung horizontally from roof supported strings of 
braided corn, baskets, bags of food, etc. 


Utensils Household utensils of pottery made with pointed bottoms 
(propped up with stones when in use); calabashes or gourds 
for water; spoons of shell and wood; wooden bowls made by 
burning or scraping, or by use of bone awls and other tools. 


Livelihood A little farming -- raised corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes, 
melons, tobacco; but mostly fishing, oystering, and clam 
gathering. Caught fish in seines and gill nets also by har- 
pooning and by shooting with bow and arrow. Good hunters. 


Canoes: heavy elmbark or hollowed out of log. 


Religion Nature worship: dieties dwelt in four quarters of compass; 
sun, moon, thunder and winds were supernatural beings. 
Supreme god called “Kickeron” or “Kickerom.” Believed 
in future existence: souls of dead journeyed to southwestern 
skies. For this reason food and implements were placed in 
graves of dead. 


Origin and Delaware branch of Algonquin Nation. Thirteen tribes: 

Decline (1) Canarsies, (2) Rockaways, (3) Merricokes, (4) Marsa- 
peaques, (5) Secataugs, (6) Unkechaugs, (7) Manhasset, (8) 
Shinnecocks, (9) Montauk, (10) Matinecocs, (11) Nes- 
saquagues, (12) Setaukets, (13) Corchaug. See map for 
location. Smallpox and encroaching white man made Indian 
a rarity on Long Island by 1761. 


Plain Edge - - Origin of Name 


I do not call one greater 
and one smaller 
that which fills its period 
and place 
is equal to any -- 
--Walt Whitman 


Stephen Vincent Benet would have found on Long Island many “sharp gaunt 
names that never get fat.” Some are of Indian origin. Massapequa, for instance, 
is named for the mansion house of David Floyd-Jones, which was called Mass- 
apequa after the Indian tribe of that section. The word was originally “Massa-pe- 
auke” meaning “great water land” or “land on the great cove.” 


Plain Edge, while of English origin, is also geographically descriptive in charac- 
ter. The historian Flint in “Early Long Island” writes that “so abrupt is the transi- 
tion from undulating fields and wooded dells to the unbroken treeless stretches 
of the Great Plains, that through a long reach of country “The Plain-Edge” is the 
name it bears -- one of those autochthonic names which are the direct outcome 
of the nature of things.” 


Overton in her “Long Island’s Story” states that the present town of Westbury 
was once called Plain Edge (also Wood Edge) and was renamed Westbury in 
1663 by William Willis after a town in his native county of Wiltshire, England. 
It may therefore be assumed that the “long reach of country” was the edge of 
the Hempstead Plains stretching from Massapequa to Westbury. This would date 
the origin of the name Plain Edge to the period preceding 1663, or almost to the 
beginning of English settlement on the island. 


Pioneers 


fresh and strong the world 
we seize 
world of labor and the march, 
Pioneers! O pioneers ! 

- - Walt Whitman 


In 1644 some forty English families crossed the Sound from Stamford, Connect- 
icut, established homes in the area now called Hempstead and obtained a patent 
for a tract of land from Kieft, Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam. 


Among this little group was Robert Jackson who with Captain John Seaman pur- 
chased from the Indians in the Jerusalem River section a quantity of land which 
extended north and east and in which the Island Trees District (formerly part of 
the Plain Edge District) now lies. 


While this 6,000 acre purchase contained many acres of red, white and black 
oaks, chestnut, hickory, beech, maple, tulip and pepperidge trees, the northeast- 
ern 1,000 acres (Island Trees) was an open savannah on which, in the words of 
Flint, “grew secretary grass, short and fine, making a tough sod that required two 
yokes of oxen in breaking it up.” 


Later, in 1688 (deed recorded in 1695), Thomas Powell of the Huntington settle- 
ment purchased from Indian chiefs Sowwamacus, Wm Choppy, Soureekenny, 
Wamassum, Sascomoma and Ruampass land 


“beginning at the west corner at a dirty hole upon the bushy plains near 
Mannetto Kill, from thence up a hollow through south side of Man- 
netto hill and out of that hill across the hills easterwardly pretty near 
Huntington South line to the bushy plains on the east side of the hills 
and so along the east of the hollow that goes to the east branch of the 
Marsapequa the head of the swamp being southeast corner and from 
thence along William Frost’s line until we come to West Neck northeast 
boundary belonging to Oyster Bay and from the north east bounder of 
West Neck, so to run on the west side of the hollow that comes from the 
west branch of the Marsapequa swamp so far as there is any trees. “ 


The Bethpage Purchase by Powell left an area between the Powell and Seaman 
purchases which was known as “The Rim of Woods”, and Powell bought this 
land on March 12, 1699, the deed reading as follows : 


“Land, bounded southwesterly by Oysterbay Neck line, west by the line 
or bounds of the Town of Hempstead so running northerly to a certain 
marked tree of Rob’t Williams his bounds, thence along by a Ridge of 
Trees between the bushy plains until it comes to a swamp or hole of 
water called by the Indian name of Mosscopac near the Mannetto Hill; 
east by Thomas Powells (former purchase of) land.” 


A perusal of the foregoing deeds and the accompanying map will reveal that 
all of the land in the northern section of the present Plain Edge School District 
(Boundary Avenue to old Motor Parkway, and Hicksville Road to Cedar Drive) 
lies in the Powell Purchases of 1688 and 1699. 


Land to the south of Boundary Avenue was obtained by gift and purchase. 

William Frost received during April 1694 from Indians Chippie, Maomie and 

Seruckon an unusual deed: 
“In consideration of many kindnesses and favors and for other good 
causes and considerations, do Give . . . as a free gift to William Frost of 
Matenacock in ye Bounds of Oysterbay all of a certain tract or parcel of 
upland and swamp lying and being at ye South of Oysterbay aforesaid 
as further described. The first Bounds to begin half a mile below or 
Southward of that place in Sd Swamp where ye two Runs Coming from 
ye two Branches at ye head of Sd Swamp meet or come into one Brook, 
and from thence Ranging East half a mile, and from Thence Rounding 
to ye head of ye East Branch of Sd Swamp, and from thence west to ye 
Bounds of West neck at ye South, then ranging Southward by Sd West 
Neck bounds untill it bears a Straight line with ye East Line which ran- 
geth from ye first bound and from thence on a Straight Line to ye first 
Bounders, and further whereas the Bounds of this land go Rounding the 
meaning of it is to extend so far in compas as to reach to ye Brushey 
Plains.” 

On the western side of the present Plain Edge district (south of Boundary 

Avenue and from a point approximately midway between Hicksville Road 

and Broadway westward to the Hempstead Town line) John Townsend Sr.,Job 

Wright and Isaac Doughty, all freeholders of Oyster Bay, made the West Neck 

Purchase and recorded it in 1690: 


“these presents testify yt wee Tackpaysha Sachem, Shippy Sachem, 
Mamme, Maumihas, Opison, Sackaneck, Wigrow, Coniume-Kanick, 
Sruckan, Poponock, Indians, Owners and Proprietors of a Neck of 
Land called by ye Indians Possakas Lying and being on ye south side 
of Long Island and called by ye English ye West Neck; being bounded 
on ye west with a Neck of Land called Simons his Neck, and on ye East 
with Massapequa Neck, Lying and being within ye Patten of Oyster- 
bay; which sd Neck of Land to extend from ye Meadows Northward to 
ye Great Plains that is from ye Natural ffresh and Salt Meadows, The 
River yt bounds it on ye East Side is called Pawpanawis by ye Indians, 
The River on ye West Side is called Roskabakush which divides it from 
Simon’s his Neck aforementioned, and for ye Breadth of ye Neck it is 
to hold ye Same Breadth (till it comes at ye Great Plains) which it hath 
at ye Indian footpath which goes cross the neck at ye washway which 
sd Neck of Land as above bounded and exprest. Together with all ye 
timber, benefits privileges and appvtences thereupon or thereun- to 
belonging, we ye aforesaid Indians for a valuable consideration in hand 
paid and rec’d in full from John Townsend Sr., of Lusum, Job Wright 
and Isaac Doughty all within ye Township Of Oyster Bay in Queens 
County.” 


The three purchasers in 1691 acknowledged in writing on the back of the 
original deed that eighteen men in all were joint purchasers in the April 1690 
transaction, and for an apportioned sum the upper and lower lands of West Neck 
were divided among: 


John Townsend Sr. Richard Harcott 
Job Wright Geo. Townsend 
Isaac Doughty Josias Latten 
William Frost Wm Thornicraft 
Edward White John Newman 
John Robins Richard Willets 
Samuell Weekes Nicholas Simkins 
James Townsend Sr. Ephraim Carpenter 
Thomas Townsend Robert Coles 


These apportionments were laid out by Job Wright, John Newman, Richard 
Willets and James Townsend. A highway seven rods wide was to run north 

and south through the purchase (probably in the vicinity of Hicksville Road ); 
another highway six rods wide was to run across the neck (east and west) from 
“ye Washway to ye Brook,” and a third was “to run all around ye neck against 
ye meadows of sufficient breadth for cattle.” “Lotts” twenty-two rods wide were 
then laid out north of the east-west highway, additional rods being granted those 
who received “poor barren land.” 
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Biographical Facts 


It is improbable that any of the six original purchasers ever lived in the Plain 
Edge District, most of the area being either woods or grazing lands. Seaman’s 
home “Cherrywood” once stood on Wantagh Avenue (near Dauerheim’s Nurs- 
ery); the old Powell homestead is still standing on Merritt’s Road, Farmingdale, 
and the house Powell built for his son, Thomas, is on the corner of Hempstead 
Turnpike and Merritt’s Road. William Frost and Job Wright had homes in Oyster 
Bay, the house of the latter being on the corner of South Street and Audrey Av- 
enue. Isaac Doughty’s home was in Littleworth while Townsend lived in Lusum 
(Jericho). These men were mainly interested in taking wood and hay from their 
holdings in Plain Edge and West Neck. 

The following information on the lives of these early landowners was found in 
Bunker’s “Long Island Genealogies” and articles by Edwin M. McQueen pub- 
lished in the Oyster Bay Enterprise Pilot. 


Captain John Seaman 


Before 1066 the Seaman family sailed from Denmark to England and received 
the name Seaman as a result of the voyage. Captain John Seaman came to Jeru- 
salem, Long Island, in 1644. 


Thomas Powell 


Thomas Powell was born in 1641. His place of birth is unknown but he possibly 
came from Wales. He first appears in the court records of Huntington in 1662 as 
a witness in a suit brought by the widow of Jonas Wood Hal who was drowned 
while attempting to ford the Peconic River in 1660, Powell sold his Huntington 
lands in order to make the Bethpage Purchase. 


William Frost 
William Frost was an Oyster Bay freeholder. He was the second husband of 


Rebecca Wright, who was a first cousin of Job Wright, one of the purchasers of 
the West Neck lands. 


Job Wright 


Job Wright’s story is mainly the story of his father, Peter Wright, a Quaker, who 
came with his family to Oyster Bay from Rhode Island in 1653. In New England 
he had suffered from religious persecution , his daughters, Hannah and Mary, 
having been tried and punished for witchcraft. Along with Samuel Mayo and 
Reverend William Leverich, he purchased Oyster Bay lands from Indian Chief 
Asiapum or Mohenes. These lands were held as common property except for six 
acre plots which were sold to individual owners, called “Freeholders. “ 

On Long Island, Job Wright married Rachel Townsend, a Quaker girl. 


John Townsend 
John Townsend came from Norfolk, England, to Massachusetts in 1630. He later 
settled in Flushing, Long Island, where he was persecuted for his Quaker beliefs. 


He moved to Oyster Bay in 1661 and became a free holder. It is recorded that 
Townsend paid fifteen pounds for his West Neck lands. 


Isaac Doughty 


Isaac Doughty settled in Littleworth (Sea Cliff) in 1672 as a freeholder. 


Division 


Eventually, for one convenience or another, the whole is reduced to parts. The 
pioneer landowner chooses to endure loneliness, the savage, hardship and the 
weather; he preserves a unity against encroachments of man and nature; but in 
the end his sons and daughters divide his land and introduce the stranger to his 
blood. 


This was true of Thomas Powell. The Bethpage Purchase map drawn by Samuel 
Willis in 1732 had become a series of rectangles and quadrilaterals by 1768. 
Among others the names of Thomas Powell, Isaac Powell, Nathaniel Whitson, 
John Whitson and Henry Whitson appear as private owners. 


The Seaman or Jerusalem Purchase came to division not through patrimony 
alone, although Seaman had eight children, but also through a decline in the 
soil’s fertility. Munsell’s “History of Queen’s County” (published 1882) reports 
that “by 1800 the Jerusalem Purchase was about as poor in many senses of the 
word as it was possible to make it. Vegetables withered at the slightest drought 
and not more than twenty or thirty tons of hay were taken from the entire tract.” 
It was then that the land was sold to a group of poor but venturesome farmers 
who worked and sweated and built up the soil with wood ashes and manure until 
in 1882 a yield of 1200 tons of hay was gathered along with wheat and corn. 
Munsell remarks that “harder working owners of the soil from that day to this 
cannot be found.” 


The William Frost Purchase and the West Neck Purchase were also parceled, 
sold and resold by the end of the eighteenth century. 


Small farmhouses, like the Daniel Hendrickson house, rose up where men turned 
the trees into homes and the fields into farms. 


Highways and Office Holders 


Where there are earnest farmers some wealth of a perishable sort is usually pro- 
duced and facilities must be provided for its movement in exchange. At first the 
hay comes over a fieldish road from meadow to mow. But after needs are satis- 
fied the excess product is potential profit by either barter or sale, and the fieldish 
road must not end at the barn but go on to the neighbor’s mow and beyond the 
neighbor’s mow. 


At a town meeting in 1785 the problem of highway improvement was consid- 
ered: “Whereas there are Many Roads become very Inconvenient to pass and 
Repass, by the Washes and other Impediments it was agreed ... to empower Pen 
Frost, Jacob Van Wycklin and Nathaniel Whitson to purchase the Lands adjoin- 
ing Such Roads, and to sell the old Roads--.” The mention of Nathaniel Whitson, 
Plain Edge landowner, is of interest. He had, however, a long record of public 
service as an assessor ( 1770-1773, 1775 ) and as Fence Viewer (1773, 1776, 
1780) prior to this appointment. 


Daniel Hendrickson, an actual resident of Plain Edge, also had a part in the 
legal establishment of a road: “Sold to town of Oyster Bay for fourteen pounds 
New York Money land for highway three rods wide running from North East 
Corner of my land ( see map) where it joins the line that divided Hendrickson’s 
Purchase from the Bethpage purchase then running Southwesterly to a pair of 
Bars standing at the upper end of the said Daniel Hendrickson cleared field then 
Southerly along an old path way by the west end of said Daniel Hendrickson’s 
House (Bunker’s map locates the Daniel Hendrickson House on the corner of 
Stewart Avenue and Hempstead Turnpike) to the road that leads from Bethpage 
to Hempstead. . .dated 1797.” 


Isaac Powell (1781, 1782), John Powell ( 1767, 1768, 1770, 1779-82 ) and 
Henry Whitson 1764, 1766 ), all of whom inherited or purchased land from 
Powell in the Plain Edge area, were overseers of highways during the periods 
parenthesized. Thomas Pearsall, who owned land to the north of Hempstead 
Turnpike (see map), was assessor in 1784, and on the committee to determine 
the Oyster Bay-Huntington Line in 1785. 


Slavery in Plain Edge 


Although slavery is commonly associated with the great plantations of the 
South, it was also an institution of the North. Until 1823 the practice of keeping 
slaves was quite common on Long Island and entries in the Oyster Bay Town 
Records show that slaves worked the farms of Plain Edge property owners: 
Henry Whitson manumitted the following slaves during the period 1785 through 
1800: Stephen Squire, Thomas Squire, Philip, Philip Jr., Townsend, Laner, Su- 
sannah, Jemima, Primus and Stephen. 


And John Whitson: 


“State of New York 
Queens County 
Township of Oyster Bay 


Poor House 27th March 1787 


Personally Appeared before us two of the State and three of the overseers of the 
Poor of Said Township whose Names are hereunto subs(c)ribed John Whitson 
and a Negro Man named Cornelous Whitson who had been his slave but had 
been freed by his Master and Now being desirous to be freed by Law and his 
said Master consenting thereto and he being duly examined Appears to be under 
fifty Years of Age and of sufficient Ability to get his Own living Now we do by 
the Authority the Legislature has given us Manumit the Said Slave agreeable to 
a Law passed the 12th April 1785 for that Purpose and he is hereby freed accord- 


ingly.” 
John Whitson also manumitted “his black man James” in 1798. 


Alice Wright (Crab by a second marriage) mother of Job Wright, one of the 
original West Neck Purchasers, was the first Long Islander to free a slave. Her 
will reads: 
“T give to my negro man, one calf, one iron skillet, one mare and his 
freedom and liberty.” 
Black Tom, as this slave was called, was later given six acres by the Town of 
Oyster Bay. 


Community Life Throughout the Years 


how sweet the silent backward 

tracings! 

the wanderings as in dreams - - 

the meditation of old times resumed- - 

their loves, joys, persons, voyages. 
--Walt Whitman 


Animal Husbandry 


Before July 17, 1869, the Town of Hempstead held seven thousand acres of 
Hempstead Plains land as common pasturage. On this date the Town Board 
agreed to sell to Alexander Turney Stewart, a rich New York merchant, the entire 
area for fifty dollars an acre. The deed was signed on September 13, 1869. 

Prior to this sale as many as 2000 head of cattle roamed the spacious, wild-violet 
covered grasslands. Registered ear marks were used to identify these cattle, 
much as brands are employed on the western ranges. Jacob Colyer, school clerk 
of District #18 in 1849, marked his cattle “with a swallowfork in the near ear, 
and a half -penny each side the off.” ( The word off arose from the fact that a 
driver in leading a horse walks on the left, which is hence the near side.) Joseph 
Whaley, school trustee in 1849, marked “his sheep and cattle “ in 1842 “with 

a latch on upper side of each ear and a half penny on the underside of off ear.” 
This practice went back to the middle of the 18th century when Henry Whitson 
Junior, son of an early Plain Edge landowner, recorded that he marked “his crea- 
tures” with “a Half penny fore side of Each Ear and a Latch under the off.” 


Poultry Raising 


These registrations of cattle and sheep ear marks represent only a minor activ- 
ity of the Plain Edge farmer. Prime, writing of Plain Edge in 1845, records that 
“while the land is excellent and, in general, well cultivated, the inhabitants excel 
in the art of raising turkeys . . . immense flocks spreading over the fields.” So 
important was this industry, in fact, that one of the oldest inhabitants called the 
area “Turkeyville,” a name which came into some currency. It is indicative of 
history’s repetitive pattern that one of Long Island’s largest turkey farms is today 
located in Plain Edge. 


Cranberries 


It would seem that Plain Edge not only produced the turkey for Thanksgiving 
dinner but the cranberry sauce as well. For a number of years Henry Meyer 
raised quantities of cranberries in the marshlands north of Jerusalem Avenue and 
west of Hicksville-Massapequa Road. 


Cabbages, Cucumbers and Potatoes 


In the period between the Civil War and the first World War, cabbages for sau- 
erkraut and cucumbers for pickles were important Plain Edge crops. Huge shed- 
like buildings were erected near the Long Island Rail Road tracks by the Heinz 
Pickle Company and others. This industry terminated, however, when a blight 
fell upon the soil and made the raising of cucumbers too great a risk. 


Potato farming was also important and Plain Edge lands produced this staple 
abundantly until the State Department of Agriculture in 1945 placed prohibitive 
restrictions on areas where evidence of the Golden Nematode existed. 


Market gardening alone has remained a constant source of income over the 
years. Corn, beans, tomatoes, lettuce, spinach, celery, beets and carrots have 
always been leading crops. Recently, irrigation has been extensively employed. 


Transportation 


Most produce is now transported to New York City markets by motor truck; but 
once, before the era of the automobile, sturdy Morgan teams pulled rack wagons 
along the unpaved Hempstead turnpike and over the planks of 

toll roads. 


It was the custom in those days to use a tow team consisting of two additional 
horses hooked by chain to the tongue of the heavy market wagon. This team 
bore part of the load to a point somewhere near Franklin Square and 

then returned home. In very warm weather the tow team continued with the 
wagon as far as the city limits. 


On rainy days, these teams were shod at Ambrose Whaley’s Blacksmith Shop 
under the maple trees of Union Avenue. In 1928 Mr. Whaley tore down the old 
shop after more than fifty years of business. Previously he had proved his pro- 
gressive nature by buying the second automobile in Plain Edge. John Feely of 
Boundary Avenue owned the first. 


Bee Keeping. 


Until recent years bee keeping was also a means of increasing farm income and 
each farmer kept several collonies of bees. 

Perhaps the foremost apiarist is Charles Schwarting, Chairman of the District 
#18 Board of Trustees, who still maintains a hive or two on his Hicksville-Mass- 
apequa Road farm. 


Churches 


The first house of worship in Plain Edge was a Methodist Episcopal Church 
founded by Joshua Powell in 1835. This church stood on Hicksville Road in the 
cemetery at the end of Central Avenue, and was moved to Broadway, Central 
Park ( Bethpage ) in 1920, where it is still in use. There was also a Protestant 
Methodist Church on Wantagh Avenue which was established prior to 1845 by 
the German Mission Society. All early records of the church are in the German 
language. 


Sometime between 1845 and 1873, a third Methodist Church was built beside 
the little cemetery that lies on the Hempstead Turnpike about midway between 
Stewart Avenue and Hicksville-Massapequa Road. 


In approximately 1890, a mission society began to meet in many of the private 
homes that lie south of what is now Southern State Parkway. After several years 
these worshippers received financial assistance from Massapequa and built a 
church ( Hicksville-Massapequa Road) on land donated by Henry Schwarting, 
an able farmer and for a long period collector of school taxes for District #18. 
This church, although officially Episcopalian, once served the needs of indepen- 
dent persons from Farmingdale, Bethpage, Massapequa and elsewhere. Over 
years of growth and service a community hall with stage and kitchen has been 
built. 
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MAP OF PLAIN EDGE 


1873 


(Taken from “Atlas of Long Island” 
Published by Beers, Comstock and Cline.) 


Key to Numbers on Map 
1 Miller (27) SCHOOL 
2 Grosslaugh 28 G.Bertrand Hotel 
3 J. Ward 29 P. Baldwin 
4 Gleiss 30 R. Totten 
5 Freitag 31 B. Cochran 
6 A.T. Weaver 32 C. Tiegler 
7 Jerusalem Station 33 R. W. Williams 
8 A. Benkert (Gen. Store & 34 J. Feely 
Post Office 
9 Van Dyke 35 J. Brady 
10 J. Weaver 36 J. McKigney 
11 Andrews 37 Mrs. B. Botton 
12 S. Bedell 38 FE. Burmeister 
13. M.E.Church & Cemetery 39 C. Miller 
14 «J.D. Seaman 40 J. Whaley 
15 —_‘T. Colyer 4] I. Whaley 
16 _— Plain Edge Hotel 42 H. Steers 


(A. Simonson) 
17. M.E.Church & Cemetery 43 C. Bateman 


18 Bateman 44 F, Wieners 

19 H. Bateman 45 J. Covert 

20 W. Tobee 46 R. Verity 

21 A. Dudgeon 47 Sh (2) 

22 Combs 48 J. Weible 

23 R. Reed 49 W. Williams 

24 N. Heath 50 Shepard 

25 G. Barker 51 H.Jones 

26 W. H. True 52 G.Hendrickson 


53 Depot Central R.R. 


Thursday Night Club 


At the end of the last century Allen Moore followed his son of the same name 
to Plain Edge and built a house on Stewart Avenue across the street from the 
station of A.T. Stewart’s narrow-gauge Central Rail Road. The building, torn 
down about 1935, was Victorian in style with a cupola on top and many shining 
windows to distinguish it locally as “The Glass House.” 


Allen Moore, who served as school treasurer and trustee for several years, orga- 
nized the “Central Park Thursday Night Club,” which held its first meeting on 
February 16, 1893, and continued to be active until 1905. 


Purely social in nature, the Thursday Night Club met every week in winter and 
every other week in summer. The building of the defunct M.E. Church on the 
Hempstead Turnpike was renovated at a cost of $600 and used as a club house, 
thereafter known as “The Lyceum.” Members paid dues of two cents a week. 


Massapequa Grange No. 1361 


It is believed that Allen Moore was also the first Master of the Massapequa 
Grange, Chapter 1361. The initial meeting of this organization was held in 1914 
at the Plain Edge schoolhouse on Hicksville-Massapequa Road. In 1922-23, a 
grange hall (at present occupied by the Sundquist Furniture Company) was built 
on Stewart Avenue south of the Hempstead Turnpike. This building is no longer 
in the possession of the Grange, but meetings are held at the home of a charter 
member, Clarence Terry of Farmingdale. Mr. Terry taught at the Plain Edge 
school during the first World War. 


Parent-Teacher Association 


The Plain Edge Parent Teacher Association was organized in 1933 by Mrs. Ber- 
nard F. Reinke, who served as its first president. 


4-H Clubs 


Plain Edge children have been active in 4-H work for more than twenty-five 
years. 


Civic Associations 


The North Massapequa Taxpayers’ Association, Incorporated, was founded in 
July 1940 with Patrick J. Murray as first president. The organization has 450 
members from southeastern Plain Edge and south Farmingdale. 


Joseph Dampf was the first president of the Parkway Estates Civic Association 
(Cedar Drive) which was organized in 1945. 


Central Rail Road and Motor Parkway 


A. T. Stewart’s Central Rail Road was laid through Plain Edge in 1870-71 ona 
line parallel with and about one-half mile north of the Hempstead Turnpike. A 
depot was provided on the east side of Stewart Avenue. 

Bricks for the building of Garden City were moved over this track from the clay 
pits and kilns of Old Bethpage. The rails were taken up and sold as scrap metal 
during World War II. 

Vanderbilt’s Speedway or Motor Parkway ran beside the Central Rail Road 
tracks in Plain Edge. The first thruway in America, this toll road was built just 
prior to World War I. 


Fire Protection 


About eighteen years ago a volunteer fire company was organized to protect 
southern Plain Edge. In 1935 the North Massapequa Fire District was estab- 
lished and a firehouse built on Albany Avenue. 


Northern Plain Edge is in the Bethpage Fire District. 
Education 


beginning my studies the first step 
pleas’d me so much -- 
the first step I say awed me and 
pleas’d me so much -- 

--Walt Whitman 


A brief summary of the facts concerning the establishment of a common school 

system in New York State is contained in a History of Queens County, published 

in 1882 by W. W. Munsell and Company: 
“In 1787 a law was enacted incorporating the Regents of the University 
of New York, and in their report for 1793 they called attention to the 
importance of instituting a common school system. At different times 
from 1787 to 1795 Governor Clinton called the attention of the Leg- 
islature to the same subject and in that year an act was passed appro- 
priating $50,000 annually for five years for encouragement of schools. 
In 1805 .. . the Legislature passed an act laying the foundation of the 
present common school fund. In 1812 the first common school system 
was adopted. . . “ 


School District 


In 1814 the Oyster Bay and Hempstead Townships were divided into school 
districts. “The fifteenth plain Edge District” (see Schoolhouse) extended north- 
ward from the Brush Plains (near Jerusalem Avenue) to a line along the Old 
Country Road (Hicksville-Plainview) and lay in two townships. This original 
district included all of Plain Edge ( District #18 ), the present town of Bethpage 
( Central Park District #21), Island Trees (District #26, Town of Hempstead) and 
the southern part of Hicksville (District #17). 


It remained intact except for minor boundary changes until June 1858 when 
Commissioner B.W. Downing at a meeting held in Hicksville established a “line 
beginning at Christopher Stymus; all north of the Rail Road, West to Alexander 
Morton’s South Corner. The East part to the East Wood Road to the Bedelltown 
District and from the East Wood and Rail Road crossing, to Morton’s corner, to 
the Hicksville District.” A ruling which left to the Plain Edge District only that 
portion of the present town of Bethpage lying south of the railroad tracks. This 
portion was lost to the district in 1910 when persons residing between the Long 
Island Rail Road tracks and the A.T. Stewart line signed a petition to join the 
Central Park District where a new school had recently been built. 


*The Island Trees or western section of the original Plain Edge district lay in the 
Town of Hempstead. In 1902, shortly after a rear room had been added to the 
schoolhouse built in 1878, a dispute arose over what portion of the tax burden 
should be borne by the Island Trees area. 


Since the dispute could not be resolved, the Island Trees section declared itself 
independent of Plain Edge and reached an agreement with Jerusalem by which 
certain lands south of the Hempstead Turnpike were ceded to the newly orga- 
nized Island Trees District #26. Plans for a schoolhouse were then formulated. 


Allen W. Evarts, second president of the Garden City Company (A.T. Stewart 
Estate), came from New York City by horse-drawn coach to examine the school 
site chosen, and offered free land for the school if the trustees--who had come by 
bicycle-- would agree to locate a short distance further east along the Hempstead 
Turnpike. The deed to this free land was delayed, however, by the legal neces- 
sity of contacting the widely scattered A.T. Stewart heirs. When finally presented 
at Mineola, it was book length and reported to be one of the longest deeds ever 
recorded at the county office. 

*Information obtained in 1949 from John H. Seaman, trustee from the 

Island Trees area during the period of dispute which resulted in the 

formation of the Island Trees District. 
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Schoolhouse 


An entry in the Oyster Bay Town Records suggests that the first Plain Edge 
schoolhouse was standing in 1814: 


“The fifteenth plain Edge District is Composed of parts of the Town of 
Oysterbay and Hempstead . . . The School House Stands in Oysterbay 
Township. February, 1814.” 


Partial substantiation of this fact is offered by Ambrose Whaley, born in 1857, 
who has stated that his mother, when a child, had attended Plain Edge school 
during the New York cholera epidemic of 1832. 


No other facts are known regarding the establishment of the first schoolhouse 
in this area, although a search has been made which included the records of the 
Queens Registry in Jamaica, and the town records of Oyster Bay and Hemp- 
stead. 


Existing school records extend back only to December 29, 1849, on which date 
the minutes of an annual meeting were entered in Spencerian calligraphy by 
Jacob Colyer, Clerk. All that is left of the original building in which this meeting 
was held is an extensively modified structure now standing at the intersection 

of Seaman’s Neck Road and Union Avenue, to which point it was moved in 
1878 after being sold at auction for $26.64.* By applying deductive reasoning, 
however, to records of purchases and repairs made subsequent to 1849, and by 
viewing these records in the light of Mr. Ambrose Whaley’s memories, it is pos- 
sible to establish certain facts concerning the original building’s appearance. 


*An early Bedelltown schoolhouse is also in our district. This structure 
is now a part of a private dwelling on the Hempstead Turnpike occu- 
pied by the Miller family . 


Plain Edge schoolhouse, when first erected, stood sidewise to the Hicksville 
Road on a 54 x 59 foot plot of land which is now the northwest corner of the 
present school site (eastside of Hicksville Road between Union Avenue and 

Hempstead Turnpike). 


Architecturally, the building was of frame construction, peaked-roofed. It stood 
alone on the open plains with its eight twelve-paned windows --three in each 
side and two in the rear -- protected by wooden shutters, and with its clapboard- 
covered walls painted red. 


Behind it and to the northeast was a fence and a single privy with a hook and 
staple on its door. There was no pump, water being fetched from the nearest 
farmhouse. 


On the inside, the unplastered walls exposed furry joists and the rafters were 
grimed with the smoke of green wood. There was no entry way before 1856: 
pupils hung their coats upon the rear wall and boys often used their caps to stem 
the rush of cold winds through the broken windowpanes. 


Against the rear wall of the building stood the master’s combination desk and 
platform. Facing the master were several rows of oak or pine benches, each seat- 
ing ten or twelve children, and arranged on either side of a central aisle. A shelf 
was provided along the rear surface of these benches as a resting place for slates 
and books. At one side of the room, a long, wood-burning stove (capacity one- 
half of a cord length log) occupied a space where two rows of benches had been 
shortened for the purpose. No maps or pictures hung upon the unpainted walls, 
and blackboards, introduced at Philadelphia in 1820, were not as yet in common 
use. 


Education in the early 1800’s was not compulsory. Children attended school 
only when circumstances at home allowed and when a teacher’s services could 
be procured. Consequently it is estimated that one-fourth of the thirty-seven 
pupils who attended Plain Edge school in 1849 were between fifteen and twenty 
years of age. The school term usually began on the Monday succeeding Thanks- 
giving Day and continued for weeks or months without a definite pat-tern or 
goal. 
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Teachers 


It has been said that the Little Red Schoolhouse had a little-read teacher. Some- 
times the curriculum included Algebra and Latin but usually it was basic and 
bounded by the teacher’s educational limitations. It was customary for a man to 
teach the older children during the winter months and for a woman to teach the 
primary classes during the summer months, but this was practiced in the Plain 
Edge school for only a short period around 1867. In 1849, one teacher, a man, 
was employed who received $90 for the four months and six days of that year’s 
school term. Occasionally, the master lived in the district at the home of one of 
his pupils, and by this means was able to maintain himself on so meager a salary. 


Some of our older residents remember Preacher Burns, an early teacher, who 
supplemented his income by spending his Sundays in the pulpit; and Mr. Smith 
who not only taught school but sold tickets at the Jerusalem Station (now Beth- 
page) whenever the infrequent trains were due. 


Immaturity was never a barrier if a teacher had enough “book larnin’” to be 
granted a license by the state: Mr. Ambrose Whaley recalls a Miss Cornelius 
who was appointed teacher in the Plain Edge school at sixteen years of age. 


Some of the teachers who taught in the Plain Edge school before 1900 were: 


1849 - 1862 No record 
1863 - 1868 Preacher Burns and Mr. Smith taught at some time 


during this period. 
1869 Charlotte Purchase 
1870 William Rainsford 
1871 W.R. Lathrup 


1872 - 1877 No record 
1878 - 1879 Joseph Williams 
1880 (Jan.) Mr. Fuller 
1880 (Mar.) Miss Francis Bryant 
*1880 - 1883 Charles Van Cott 
*1884 - 1895 Alanson Van Cott 
1896 - 1898 Alanson Van Cott or Miss Francis Bryant 
1899 - 1900 Miss Francis Bryant 
Miss Daisy Hallock 


*The Van Cotts (sometimes Vancott ), sons of a Farmingdale farmer, were 
well-educated. Alanson, who became teacher when Charles secured a more 
lucrative position with the U. S. Customs, was portly and resembled General 
Grant. During his first years at the school he wore a full, close-cropped beard, 
but later only a mustache. 


Mr. John H. Seaman recalls taking his father each morning by horse and wagon 
to the Old Bethpage brickyard. On the return trip he would breakfast at the home 
of Alanson Van Cott and then drive the teacher to the Plain Edge school 


Tuition 


The problem of whether education should be publicly or individually supported 
was considered at all early annual school meetings. During the 1849 meeting 

a 10 to 7 vote decided that school monies should be raised by a public tax, and 
George Hendrickson was appointed Collector of Taxes to be compensated on a 
percentage basis for his labors. The following year, however, the district voted 
16 to 5 against a “free” school which meant that each pupil paid two or three 
cents a day tuition. Children were sometimes exempted from such payments 
when “‘indigence of the parents” warranted such action. The Jones Fund, found- 
ed by the heirs of Major Samuel Jones of Massapequa, or the fund established 
by the Society of Friends usually made education for the poor a possibility. 


Textbooks 


Textbooks of the early 19th century were undergoing change through the inspira- 
tion of McGuffey and similarly gifted men. Plain Edge school records show that 
copies of Morses and Mitchell’s Geography, Smith’s Grammar, Sanders Second 
and Third Readers and Comby’s Junior Elementary Spelling Book made up the 
153 books in the school library. 
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A New Building -- 1878 


Plain Edge grew steadily. By 1873 it was apparent to some that a new school 
would have to be built and a motion to secure estimates was made at the annual 
school meeting. In 1874 it was proposed that $1400 be raised for such a purpose. 
Clerk ( pro tem ) J.H. Bisbee succinctly, if not impartially, records the evening’s 
discussion: 


“During the rather irregular debate and proceedings consequent there- 
upon, the pro-tem clerk made a motion to adjourn, which was properly 
and very emphatically seconded; but said motion not being apprehend- 
ed or put by the chair -- the motion being in order, the meeting in disor- 
der-- the pro-tem clerk respectfully but incontinently withdrew, leaving 
the records of all further proceedings to be collated and engrossed by 
some more worthy Scribe.” 


The 1877 minutes make no mention of what would seem to have been an 
inflammatory subject; but in 1878 the Clerk records that a special meeting was 
called on April 25th to raise money for a new schoolhouse. It was resolved at 
this meeting that the district purchase enough land from C. Bertrand “to make 
out one acre with the present old site” at a price of $100 per acre. An additional 
motion was offered which authorized the trustees to raise $800 by taxation (the 
entire sum in one year) for the building of a schoolhouse on the new site and for 
fencing, furnishing and improving the same. This was approved by a vote of 30 
to 5 and the western or forward portion of the present schoolhouse was built. 


The 1878 building, which is still in use (1949), was originally twenty- six feet 
wide by thirty-five feet long, of frame construction, clapboard-covered and with 
a roof of wooden shingles. On the west or front side of this structure, was a flat 
porch extending out some five and one-half feet and raised two feet from the 
ground. This porch was shielded by a flat roof covered with corrugated wooden 
roofing; no posts were employed at the time, the roof being held by a single iron 
strap which ran at a 45 degree angle from a central point in the forward edge to 
the clapboards above. Later, a sloping porch roof and conventional post supports 
were added. 


At the rear of this porch, in the forward face of the building, were two doorways, 
one in the left half and one in the right. Four windows, twelve-paned, were in 
each side wall but no windows were in the rear wall where the chimney stood. 
Privies were in the northeast and southeast corners of the yard, shielded by a 
high, vertical board fence. 


Desks in this schoolhouse seated two children, contained an inkwell and were 
arranged facing east on either side of a central aisle; boys sat on one side and 
girls on the other. The teacher’s desk was at first placed adjacent to the rear wall 
and on the floor, but at a later date a 6 x 8 foot wooden platform was pro- vided. 
During crowded terms, desks were added at the right and left of this platform. 


In the aisle was a big-bellied “Station Agent” stove and on very cold days 
benches were placed around its glowing sides for the comfort of the pupils. 


Around 1898 (records have been either lost or destroyed) a rear room was added 
crosswise in such a manner as to change the total structure into a tee. 


This addition remains as it was built: clapboard-covered, painted white, and with 
four windows in each end and five windows across the rear. A door faces west 
on each side where the addition forms a right angle with the original building. 
At some time prior to this writing, the forward or older building was modified 
by the substitution of a single central door for the two front doors previously 
described. The original openings are now windows of twelve panes each. 


Schoolhouse Bell 


In 1882 the present schoolhouse bell was purchased for $15.95. 


Arbor Day Trees 


Most of the maples, willows and tulip trees surrounding the present school 
building were planted under the direction of school teachers Alanson Van Cott 
and Francis Bryant during the period 1884 through 1910. 


The minutes of the annual school meeting of October 10, 1882 include the fol- 
lowing notation: “ voted and carried to plant about fifty shade trees in the school 
yard at a cost not exceeding five dollar.” It is doubtful whether this sum was 
actually spent, for no record of a five dollar outlay appears in the school expens- 
es for that year, and in 1885 “a motion to set out shade trees” was defeated by a 
vote of 9 to 3. Somehow, the teachers, Van Cott and Bryant, without benefit of 
appropriation, managed to secure a number of saplings for Arbor Day plantings, 
and some of the finest shade trees on the entire Hempstead Plains now belong to 
District #18. 


The maple nearest the southwest corner of the school porch was the first tree 
planted. L. D. Whaley recalls digging the hole in which this tree, given by 
Charles Bertrand, was placed. For many years, Charles Bertrand owned a hotel 
located on the corner of Union Avenue and Hicksville Road. 


Recent Developments 


*During the period 1923 - 1928, a hot air furnace, flush toilets and drinking 
fountains fed by an electric pump were installed. Yearly medical examinations 
were introduced and a part-time nurse employed. In 1929, when village water 
was piped into Plain Edge for the first time, the trustees added this facility to 

the school. Even during the depression years, P.W.A. projects provided a cellar 
under the old building (front room) and the existing cellar (rear room) was deep- 
ened. A motion picture projector was purchased, a library corner built, and steam 
heat installed. 


Plain Edge in 1944 and later in 1948 was the spearhead of an attempt to cen- 
tralize (unify) the surrounding. school districts of Bethpage, Island Trees, 
Farmingdale, Old Bethpage and Lower Melville. When this progressive move- 
ment failed, the Plain Edge residents courageously decided to build their own 
$290,000 school, although the assessed valuation of the community was only 
about $2,000,000 at the time. Construction of the new building ( kindergarten, 
six classrooms, and auditorium - gymnasium, and cafeteria) was begun Septem- 
ber 1949 on a site (corner: Stewart and Boundary Avenues) purchased in 1930. 


*Facts in this paragraph gathered by school children of Plain Edge in 
1945 under the direction of Marie Watt, Principal. 


JOHN WEST was trustee of Plain Edge school for twenty-five years 
during the period of improvement and growth reported in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Retiring from the school board in 1941, he taught wood- 
working to the children in District #18 for seven years without mon- 
etary compensation. 


Charles Schwarting, Chairman of the Plain Edge Board of Trustees, has served 
for eighteen years. Mr. Schwarting’s grandfather, Henry Steers, was on the 
board during the period when the 1878 school was under discussion; his father, 
Henry Schwarting, was on the board when the addition was built in 1898; and 
now Charles Schwarting is taking an active part in bringing the 1949 school to 
completion. 


We wish to acknowledge the cooperation of Miss M. Brooks (Hempstead Pub- 
lic Library) in the preparation of the manuscript. 


We are also indebted to Jesse Merritt, Nassau County Historian, for most of the 
maps included in this history and for his valuable advice. 


(This entire edition limited to one hundred copies.) 
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